THE    DUKE    OF    WINDSOR
from the exciting figure of the Prince of Wales, especially
when the story of his unfortunate attachment was told in
the American newspapers. The English Press was still silent,
but enough alarming stories from New York journals found
their way into England for the secret to assume the propor-
tions of a scandal. This was the only menace to King George's
peace during his last days at Sandringham.
It seemed that all the world was grieved by the news of
King George's death. The sorrow swept over lands in which
his Jubilee had been celebrated, only seven months ago.
Thirty-five years before, when Queen Victoria died, people
had thought it proof of the width of her Empire when a
chief in Zululand said, "Then I shall see another star in the
sky." The limit of reverence for King George was not terri-
torial. The Speaker of the House of Delegates in Virginia
spoke of him as The King, as if he belonged to the Ameri-
cans also. Jews prayed for his rest before the Wailing Wall
in Jerusalem: when the news of his death was received by
wireless in an Imperial Airways aircraft, flying at six thousand
feet between Calcutta and Akyab, the machine dipped in
salute and then flew on.
So the new Sovereign came to his great opportunity: the
long, exacting apprenticeship, the long frustration and striv-
ing were over. The mass of people were ignorant of his grow-
ing tragedy and they looked to him to fulfil the many promises
he had made. On the morning of his father's death, King
Edward VIII flew from Sandringham to London, with the
Duke of York, to see the Prime Minister. No king in the
history of the world had ever flown thus into his capital, to
announce his accession.
Two days later, on January 23, King Edward followed his
father's coffin from Sandringham to Westminster Hall for
the Lying in State. A sunny morning followed a cold night,
and the lawns of Sandringham were sparkling with frost.
The coffin was carried between the banks of rhododendrons
to Wolferton station, whence it was taken to London. At
ten o'clock, King Edward and his brothers ended a walk of
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